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522 NATHANIEL ELLIS ATWOOD. 

We place Mr. Adams among our great men, not because of discov- 
eries like Franklin's or inventions like Whitney's ; not for piercing 
logic like that of Edwards, nor thrilling eloquence like that of 
Webster ; not for triumphs like Scott's in the field, or Allston's in 
the studio, not, in short, for some achievement that makes foreign 
nations say, " The Americans have done something new " ; — but be- 
cause his voice and his pen, his acuteness and his firmness, preserved 
for us that liberty, that peace, and that very existence as a nation 
without which science and art, logic and eloquence, and all the con- 
quests of war and peace, would be a mockery ; and because we owe it 
to him that the country of Edwards and Franklin and Webster and 
Whitney is still the country of Allston and Scott, and that the old 
truths and the old principles still rule throughout the old nation. 

NATHANIEL ELLIS ATWOOD. 

The life of Nathaniel Ellis Atwood furnishes an instance of success 
in scientific pursuits achieved against the serious obstacles of lack of 
means and of elementary instruction. 

He was born in Provincetown, September 13, 1807, the son of a 
poor fisherman, John Atwood. In 1816, the family, the better to 
pursue their calling, moved to Long Point, the very tip of Cape Cod. 

And here young Nathaniel, at the age of nine, began his service in 
the open fishing-boat. Already at thirteen he did a man's duty on 
board a schooner engaged in the fisheries on the banks of Newfound- 
land, and in early manhood he had risen to the command of the 
vessel. Soon he changed to the coasting trade, and for some time 
commanded a brig that sailed to the West Indies. But fishing was 
his favorite employment, and to this he returned, and continued to 
pursue it till near his sixtieth year. After leaving the sea he still 
maintained his connection with the fisheries by the manufacture of 
cod-liver oil, in which he showed much skill, and which he pursued as 
long as he lived. 

Captain Atwood's mode of life was certainly not one favorable to 
scientific research. But the love of such research was in him, and he 
allowed no obstacle to stand in the way. He early began to observe 
the habits and characteristics of fishes, and to read such books on 
natural history as he could get. Keen observation and a powerful 
memory enabled him, as time went on, to accumulate a great quantity 
of novel information, all of which was placed at the service of Dr. 
Storer when he wrote his Report on the Fishes of Massachusetts, in 
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1843. Captain Atwood's special knowledge, of course, attracted the 
attention of Agassiz, who visited him at Long Point in 1852, a visit 
that was the beginning of a life-long friendship. The acquaintance 
of scientific men was a stimulus and an aid to him, and led him to 
redouble his efforts. 

In 1857, while a member of the legislature, Captain At wood was 
appointed a commissioner, with Judge Chapman and Dr. Henry- 
Wheatland, to report on the artificial propagation of fish. He made 
experiments on the fecundation of trout eggs, and succeeded in de- 
veloping the embryos, although the ova died before hatching. The 
report of the commission was the first document of the kind published 
in this country. 

His reputation as a student of ichthyology became so considerable 
that he was asked, in 1868, to give a course of lectures on fishes 
before the Lowell Institute. These lectures, illustrated as they were 
by quaint anecdotes, were very successful. 

He served in the State Senate in 1869, 1870, and 1871, and during 
his term delivered important speeches on our sea fisheries, and espe- 
cially on their possible exhaustion. Indeed, he lived to see the subject 
of ocean and inland fisheries, about which little was known in his youth, 
submitted to scientific investigation by State and United States com- 
missions, — an investigation to which he was a valuable contributor. 

Captain Atwood was a member of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, the Institute of Technology, and the Essex Institute. He 
was chosen a Fellow of the Academy in 1868. He died at Province- 
town, November 7, 1886. 

EPHRAIM WHITMAN GURNEY. 

Ephraim Whitman Gurnet, the son of Nathan and Sarah 
(Whitman) Gurney, both of families long settled in Abington, was 
born in Boston, February 18, 1829. Certain well-defined aptitudes 
and tastes, together with some external conditions, for a time drew 
him towards a mercantile career, and it was not until about his nine- 
teenth year that the stimulus received from the reading of his leisure 
hours and from certain phases of religious inquiry turned him finally 
to the pursuit of letters. His preparation for college was then effected, 
with some assistance from private instruction, in sixteen mouths ; he 
entered Harvard College in 1848, and graduated in 1852, already sin- 
gled out as a man of especial mark. Plans which he had formed for 
subsequent study in Cambridge were broken up by a severe illness in 



